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Thus in the production of heat in the physical world,
the flint and the steel produce not the effect without
collision; the rudest barbarian will tell us the neces-
sity of attrition, and the chemist of mixture. Now,
an object, it is admitted, is brought into closer contact
with its corresponding passion by being seen and
conversed with. This we grant is one way; but
does it follow that there is no other? To assert this,
would be something like maintaining, in contradic-
tion to universal experience, that objects of vision
alone are capable of attracting our regard. But
nothing can be more unfounded than such a sup-
position. It might seem too near an approach to the
ludicrous to suggest as an example to the contrary,
the metaphysician's attachment to his unsubstantial
speculations, or the zeal displayed in the pursuit,

Extra flaminantia mosnia mundi,

of abstract sciences, where there is no idea of bring-
ing them "within the visible diurnal sphere;" to
the vulgarity of practical application. The instance
of novel reading proves that we may be extremely
affected by what we know to be merely ideal inci-
dents and beings. By much thinking or talking of
any one; by using our minds to dwell on his excel-
lencies ; by placing him in imaginary situations
which interest and affect us; we find ourselves be-
coming insensibly more and more attached to him:
whereas it is the surest expedient for extinguishing
an attachment which already exists, to engage in
such occupations or society, as may cause our casual
thoughts and more fixed meditations to be diverted
from the object of it. Ask a mother who has been
long separated from her child, especially if he has
been in circumstances of honour, or of danger, to
draw her attention to him, and to keep it in wake-
fulness and exercise, and she will tell you, that so